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nations whose names were not inscribed on the roll
of actual combatants,
It is said that in thought, at least, the exile lives
more in his country than does he who remains in situ.
So, and perhaps because his boyhood was spent in
a foreign clime when all conversation turned on the
Fatherland, Nadir was more austerely Afghan than
many who thronged the Afghan court. Intrigue
angered him, and the mere thought of the secret
midnight meeting appalled him and filled him with
indignation. Progressively with his military advance-
ment lashed the tide of his unpopularity in the court
circle, and when he was promoted Gommander-in-
Chief, there were those to whisper to the Amir the
suggestion that perhaps it was not safe to entrust the
one bulwark of the throne to a youthful zealot who
had shown, by his acts and by his treatment of the
rebellious tribesmen of the south, that his thoughts
were not so much with the regime as with the people.
The Amir Habibullah Khan remained deaf to all
such insinuations, and readily agreed, just prior to
the outbreak of the World War, to the many reforms
which Nadir was anxious to introduce in the army.
For the first time Afghan officers were presented with
authenticated maps of the terrain over which they
might be called upon to fight, and the pay of the
soldiers was brought up to an economic level.
In an atmosphere pulsating with personal and
social interests, Nadir held to his ideal, and each
intrigue which had his downfall as its motive, he
was only to scale the heights yet further. Through-
out the period of the Great War, his influence was